Interview with Paul Petzoldt and his third wife Jenny, 8 a.m. July 30 at 
the Victor Steak Bank in Victor, ID 

Tape One, side A: 

Petzoldt:Are you uh, receiving any advance in any way for this book? 

Jean: I’m funded right now by the Wyoming Council for the Humanities 
[interupted by waitress] So I have a fellowship from the Wyoming Council 
for the Humanities, and I have an individual artist grant from the Arts 
Council and the National Endowment for the Arts. 

Petzolt: And thats for this project specifically? 

Jean: Uh huh. 

Petzoldt: And then how to you imagine this project to be? 

Jean: What do you mean? 

Petzoldt: Well, for the project, what is the project. 

Jean: The project is a book about Glenn and his life. 

Petzoldt: Good. So you are going back a ways before he comes to the 
Tetons. 

Jean: Yeah, he isn’t you know its interesting he doesn’t really like to talk 
about that part of his life, like his childhood. 

Petzoldt: I know he hasn’t. I don’t know quite what it is. Do you know? 

Jean: Urn, only things that he has told me in confidence. 

Petzoldt: Yeah. The thing that I have heard in rumors around that are said 
that couldn’t be true, placing a lot of individual myths together, I think 
there is a chance that maybe his mother or father commited suicide or 
something like that. 
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Jean: Thats interesting. Because he’s only skirted the issue vaguely. And 
I assumed that it was a larger tragedy than I knew. 

Petzoldt: Yeah, or may have been a murder and suicide. Anyway he is very 
sensitive about it. I met him here, and uh, but then I learned very quickly 
that he came from pocatello and he was living with relatives, and uncle or 
what, out on a ranch where i think it was a dry farm ranch where they 
raise wheat or barley like they do here. I actually was one time out there 
briefly, just for a few minutes, but I don’t remember. I’m not sure when I 
first met Glenn. I probably was at a dance where he was playing, because 
he came in here to play for orchestras. 

Jean: Right, to play his saxaphone. 

Petzoldt: And clarinet, [is this true?] And they had dances in Jackson at 
the bars. There was a dance hall out of town about a mile or two now 
where there’s quite a little development out there, and uh then there used 
to be a dance hall in the willows sort of on the road that starts up 
towards teton village. Glenn wasn’t there then. I remember one year we 
had a dd wranglers ball, we used to take some whisky for guiding people 
from Rock Springs who were producing most of the alcohol for this part of 
the West. There were a lot of coal miners down there who were Italians 
or icilians. They were apt to be, not anything against that race but that 
was very prominent then, the bootlegging. And so, and the one year we had 
some that came up. I owned the ranch that is now the Teton Science 
School, and we had a hunting camp out of there. 

Jean: I didn’t realize you had owned that. 

Petzoldt: And so we had a hunting camp out of there. One time they 
brought up a whole barrel of whiskey, not a fifty gallon barrell but a 
twenty or thirty gallon barrel of whiskey that they traded for a little 
hunting trip. And that year the Dude ranches all over this town were about 
where that road turns off to go to Teton Village there was a bunch of 
cottonwoods in there, and there is a big dance hall in there. 

Jean: You mean the Moose Wilson Road? The little Gravel road? 

Petzoldt: Not the little gravel road, the big paved road that turns off to 
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Teton Village. I think was up on the left hand side. Anyway, there was 
cottonwoods there and there was quite a big dance hall. They had barrels 
of whiskey there with tin cups attached on a string, and everybody got so 
enebriated that some of them ran off the road, and others slept in their 
cars all night, and so the next year they had it everybody brought their 
sleeping bags. And then it stopped for some reason. But I think Glenn was 
out there once. 

Jean: So you didn’t meet in school, cause you went to school in Idaho too. 
Petzoldt: No. We met in Jackson Hole. 

Jean: And did you meet him while he was working on the CCC trail crew? 
Petzoldt: No. 

Jean: Was he pumping gas still? 

Petzoldt: I don’t think so. The only thing I knew Glenn for was he played 
in an orchestra. 

Interupted by waitress. 

Petzoldt: So I think I met Glenn around the dance hall. I’m not sure 
though. 

Jean: How did you decide to take him climbing. 

[We order. I ask for eggs over easy and toast. Jenny orders bluebery 
pancakes. Petzoldt orders a stack of rye toast, toasted twice so it can be 
real dry and no butter.] 

Petzoldt: I don’t remember where I met Glenn. I don’t remember how I 
took him on his first climb. 

Jean: Do you remember the first climb that you took him on? 

Petzoldt: No I don’t. I probably took him on a climb before the climb of 
the Exum Ridge. I’m not sure. 
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Jean: You took him up the Grand by the Owen Spalding route, and that was 
his first taste for climbing, and then I think that was a year before, and 
then the next summer. 

Petzoldt: Do you know which year that was? 

Jean: I can look it up for you. I think it was 30. 

Petzoldt: 30! 

Jean: I think so. 

Petzoldt: Oh, it wasn’t before 30. 

Jean Do you think it was before 30? 

Petzoldt: I don’t know. 

Jean: Cause I think it was 30. Would you like me to look that up for you? 
Because I can confirm that. 

Petzoldt; Well, dates don’t mean that much to me. But I would like to 
know those early dates because I have no records at all. I kept some things 
but they are all burnt up. Because I went away to war, and Kept 
averything in a holiday store, three or four story general merchandise 
store in the early days where they sold everything from groceries to 
wagons, but at that time I was working for them and we stated to ski, we 
were selling some skis there, and when I went away I packed all my stuff 
up there and they had the upper floor had a commercial place where they 
stored things, so they were stored there are the time I was at war, course 
I started with the ski troops then went to france and was a control 
counellor to Berlin and then I went all the way to China and while I was in 
China I got a letter with the front page of the Laramie Boomerang that 
said they had a fire and it burned out the whole lot. And everything I had 
was gone. 

Jean: So you had kept records of your early climbs. 

Petzoldt; Well, yeah I’d kept some things but not official records or not 
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diaries but I had kept pictures and also some notes and things. 

Jean: Did Glenn start, after you did the Exum route with him, after he did 
that with you, did he start guiding for you then? 

Petzoldt: I think his first guide trip was a couple of guys, takin them up 
Teewinot. And he probably had a story about that. How one stood on one’s 

head and.. He probably told you that story. I think that was his first 

independent climb, where he was alone. I know that night when they came 
down, they got down late, there was no trails over there and they had to 
walk across, through the forest. There was a beaver pond there and they 
got wet, they came in wet with bits of long stuff that grows in beave 
pongs hanging on their tails That was quite an adventure. Glenn’s probably 
got a good story on that. I’m not using that story. 

Jean: What Glenn and I are doing - you probably, I don’t know if we’ve 
explained this format to you or not. 

Petzoldt: No I know nothing about it. 

Jean: Okay, well we’re, he’s got, you know how he’s got his clever little 
stories that he tells, you know, like during your evening, and hes written 
them out. So we’re taking his stories and putting the between my 
biographical chapters, so we are taking his stories and putting them 
between my biographical chapters. So thats kind of how we are doing it. 
And it sounds like you are putting all your stories on tape and kevin is 
rewriting them. 

Petzoldt: Well, he’s not rewriting them, he’s putting them on the 
computer. And after I get them on the computer I’ll have somebody read 
through them. 

Jean: Perfect. Thats nice, so you don’t have to deal with the computer at 
all. 

Petzoldt: Cause my thing, what I’ll be doing, is a pretty detailed sort of 
history of the early climbing. 

Jean: See I’m probably going to take it from there and go on through the 
70s, so I really don’t think what we are doing conflicts, so thats really 
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nice. 


Petzoldt; No, no, no. 

Jean: And what, all the early stuff is 

Petzoldt Because I went into the ranch you know, and before I left there, 
very very very early in my career, thats as early as 1930. I was very 
interested in educaiton and people and th eoutdoors, and that is why my 
school, whayt i started, I specifically made it different than the european 
school. Well I wouldn’t let our people be considered packers and guides, 
which has the conotation of people who are not formally educated, who 
you know, how that means, by easter, was insulting. It was insulting to 
me. and so, uh, I insisted on our people being boss of the client. No client 
was going to tell them how to climb or where to climb and what to do. 

And we were the boss from the very beginning, and we were social I 
thought we were superior to most of them, we were socially caus there 
was none of that crap like they had in europe where even when they went 
to a hut, they would serve the client and they’d have to tgo off to a little 
kitchen or little cubbyhole and eat themselves. And when they’d come 
down off the mountain, they couldn’t go in the yard of the hotel. 

Jean: So it was really your idea to raise the status of the climbing guides, 
then 

Petzoldt: Not raise the status, not raise the status, hell no. Because I 
wasn’t raising the status, I was preventing the European or maybe some of 
the eaastern things of guides being transferred here, they weren’t hiring a 
Maine guide for $6 a day. They weren’t hiring a guide, they told him where 
to go and what to do. They were under our command, we had lives to 
protect, they weren’t gonna boss us. And we were equals and all the 
guides I hired, I wouldn’t hire a guide unless he talked to people, unless he 
knew a little about the flora and fauna. I didn’t believe in just pulling 
peopleup mountains, like they did in Switzerland. Thats why I’m a little 
bit, I’m a little bit, well it gives me a bad feeling today to see them 
running up the peak with big long lines of climbers, the only purpose of 
which is to reach the top of the Grand Teton. Not a leisurely thing, so they 
are peak [couldn’t understand what he said] Because my standard and i 
knew that very early in my career that we needed to develop in America a 
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different standard. They did have those Swiss guides that they brought 
over to Canada, the railroads built the hotels in Banff, they had those old 
timers. They were just swiss guides, never considered socially equal. 

Jean: So then when you hired a guide like Glenn ... he was your first guide? 

Petzoldt: No no. 

Jean: Who guided for you? 

Petzoldt: Well, there was Phil Smith, Flloyd Wilson, oh there were 
several, several. 

Jean: People prior to Glenn? 

Petzoldt: About during that time. But I never hired any guide. I had people 
around who I gave clients to, and they, I imagine each thing, we would 
know how much they were charging and sometimes I’d give it all to them, 
sometimes I’d give two thirds to them, sometimes, I’d give half to them, 
almost everything was on an individual basis. The only time I ever gave 
anybody any responsibility was when i went to Windsor castle and spent 
the summer climbing in Switzerland. I left Phil Smith in charge of the 
concession. 

Jean: Which year was that. 

Petzoldt: That was in the 30s, about 32. I know that that was just when 
Hoover was going out and Roosevelt coming in, and that was the heighth of 
the great depression. 

Jean: So Phil was probably glad for the work. 

Petzoldt: well, Phil came in here, he was a Colorado mountain climber 
before he came here, and his first trip on the Grand Teton was just go 
straight for it, and he ended up on the top of Disappointment Peak. 

Jean: I remember that, that was the first climb I went on, 

Disappointment Peak. One of the climbing rangers took me on it. If you 
had all these other people who also guided for you, why did the name of 
your school become the Petzoldt-Exum. how did Glenn become more 
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prominent than the others? 

Petzoldt: Because after the war, he’d been around for some time. So after 
the war, it was still my concession, but he was there, and so i didn’t feel 
like saying, glenn, well I was a friend of glenn.’s. I didn’t feel like saying 
Glenn, this is my concession, you’re out. 

Jean: But why didn’t Phil take it over during the war, or ... 

Petzoldt: Because Phil became a ranger, when they took it into the Park. 

Jean: No, I know who Phil is, I know what he did, but instead of a guide 
he’d rather be a ranger? 

Petzoldt: I don’t know what he decided, because his wife’s husband for 
many years had been -- to the Bar B C dude ranch, and he died, and Phil had 
been acquainted with them, so he married her. she had a ranch, she then 
inherited total control of the ranch, it was on the snake river and he 
already had a cabin he built, so they lived there and Phil worked for the 
park - a summer ranger perhaps. 

Jean: So in the 30s, you had several people who guided along with you. 
Petzoldt: who? 

Jean: well in the 30s, you had a formal concession with the park, right? 

Petzoldt: I guided the first year that the park was there. Of course I came 
in and started to guide people, taking them out of the camp grounds, which 
evidently would have been against the rules of the park. The 
superintendent called me down and said, you know, if you are going to do 
that you have to have a concession, and so he wrote me out a concession. 

Jean: And we decided that was 29. Okay, so Glenn then guided, did he have 
to do that through you because he had the concession, right? 

Petzoldt: If he charged. If he charged, he may have taken on his own. 
some people cheated, some poeple came out, like Jack Dornan came out 
bringing kids from Dartmouth. I know he was getting paid but I never 
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money from that, but later on he became one of my guides, and that was, I 
can tell you because we climbed the North Face of the Grand Teton 
together. That was in 36. 

Jean: I thought you encouraged Glenn to guide. I thought it was more 
formal. 

Because you had the concession and you got him started climbing. I 
thought you had kind of, in a way you were his mentor in terms of guiding. 

Petzoldt: Well I was his mentor in terms of teaching, teaching to guide, 
how to guide, but there never was any consideration of partnership, or was 
there, a permanent agreement until after World War II. 

Jean: Okay, so then after world War II there was a permanent agreement 
in 46? 

Petzoldt: I don’t know. It just sort of happened because he was there, and 
uh, we had that place to live in, and I was. 

Jean: which place was that? 

Petzoldt: Across the Cottonwood [creek]. 

Jean: The old CCC shack? The showerhouse where it is now? 

Petzoldt: Well there was the old CCC Barracks that we lived in, right 
straight across the bridge. 

Jean: Interesting. You know, its so sad that they’ve torn so many old 
buildings down, you don’t really know what used to be there. 

Petzoldt: And, so he was there and I was busy part of the time, I had 
drawn this ranch and I was in and out. 

Jean: well you had so many interests. You were interested in major 
mountaineering. 

Petzoldt: Well, before World War II I had been on K2 
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Jean: I know. You went to the highest point. 

Petzoldt: Well, I don’t care about that. They said it was the highest point 
anybody’d ever gone to and come back alive. 

Jean: But you also found that route. 

Petzoldt: Oh heavens yes, I picked out every foot of that route. 

Jean: I read On Top of the World, so... So, it wasn’t really until after the 
war when you had to go away that Glenn kind of operated the school in 
your absence. 

Petzoldt: If he operated the school in my absence, he didn’t do it with any 
formal agreement. 

Jean: Okay. 

Petzoldt; He may have guided some people, and it was war time. If he 
guided people, they may have let him guide under my concession. I don’t 
know anything about it. I got no money from him, if he did guide anybody. 

I don’t know who he guided and what he did. But I came back from the war, 
and when i came back from the war he was there and Beth was there, so it 
was sort of me moving in on them. 

Jean: Oh, so things had changed a little bit, but you didn’t have any formal 
agreement. 

Petzoldt: no. 

Jean: Well, did that upset you? 

Petzoldt: Hell no. Why should that upset me? 

Jean: what? 

Petzoldt: why would that upset me. 

Jean: I just wondered if he was doing that during the war without a 
formal agreement ... 
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Petzoldt: Well, why should that upset me? 

Jean: okay. I’m not suggesting that you should care, I’m just asking if you 
did. 

Petzoldt: No no no. Heavens no. I knew under the law that even though 
they may have said, Glenn go ahead and climb. I knew that, I don’t know if 
it was an act of congress, it probably was, that when you came back. 

Jean: Oh absolutelely, they had to preserve your position. 

Petzoldt: So when I came back, there was, urn, there would have been a 
conflict because Beth was in there too, and of course Beth sort of managed 
the clients. And people would come there to ask about it, and she would 
look at them and she would keep track of them and she would collect their 
money, so then it was beneficial to me to have Glenn in and to have her 
run it. 

Jean: Oh, okay. So that worked. 

Petzoldt: It worked. Then i just started calling it the Paul Petzoldt 
American School of Mountaineering because I wanted that American in 
there because we guided and climbed much differently. 

Jean: What did you call it before the war? 

Petzoldt: Paul Petzoldt School of American Mountaineering. 

Jean: So you always had that name. 

Petzoldt: Well, practically, I, well, that name wasn’t on my checkbook but 
thats what I started to call it. just like all the other things. I started to 
call mt. owen mt. owen, and almost lost my very good friendship with Mrs. 
Lucas who lived down there, because she called it William Penn. 

Jenny: she called it William Penn! 

Jean: Thats a pretty long long name for a mountain. 
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Jenny or Petzoldt: She came from Philadelphia or some place and 
[Jenny and I laugh] 

Well, you should understand that. 

Petzoldt: There were rocks up there where she could see the head and the 
face of William Penn. I don’t think that grabbed on with the native. 

Jean: Well, that probably made her mad that your name caught on and her 
name didn’t. 

Tape one, side B 

Petzoldt: So, so, uh, we would just sort of partners, but there was no 
thought of giving the concession to him, or giving an official part of the 
concession that would be recognized by the park, but I got so busy with my 
sheep and uh, I just didn’t want, I knew that it wasn’t enought for both of 
us, it wasn’t enough for me. Glenn had a teaching job, so anything that he 
made over here was just bachsheesh [nepalese phrase for bribes or 
kickbacks check with Brot and Didi.] that was just extra. But to me, I had 
to make a living, and I could have gone back to the dept of agriculture, i 
had a very high paying job there, but i had to select. 

Jean: And that didn’t interest you. 

Petzoldt: No, I wouldn’t live -- what am I going to do there. And in the 
government? What was I going to do there? I was an operator. 

Jean: I was going to say, I really can’t see you in that position. I can see 
you doing special projects. 

Petzoldt; No I got things done. 

Jean: so it sort of just happened, that ... 

Petzoldt: No it didn’t just happen. I told Glenn that I wasn’t going to 
apply for the license the next year, and that, I told him, I don’t know what 
I said, but it was understood between us, that he could have the license. 
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If I had applied next year I could have got the license. If I applied the next 
year, I would have got the license. But I didn’t want to apply and I told 
him I didn’t want to apply and of course he was in the position that if he 
applied he would get the license. So I didn’t sell him the license, I just 
said, I don’t whether it was ever said. We just understood that I wasn’t 
going to apply for the license and I wanted him to, cause he should have it, 
and I don’t want to make a point of this because I don’t want to embarass 
Glenn. Its other people who are voicing some disatisfaction. Some of my 
old friends who are here who are claiming that Paul Petzoldt had a great 
influence on climbing. They are a little disturbed by the fact that Paul 
Petzoldt’s name is never mentioned around the Tetons. Tourists don’t even 
know that there was a Paul Petzoldt- Exum and I think the general public 
thinks that Exum is a pioneer. He was, but, uh, he wasn’t what you would 
think. And I don’t know whether the guide service brochure - but anyway, I 
talked to Glenn last night, and under the circumstances, you know, — he 
had a little stroke there — and under the circumstances I wanted to tell 
him what I really thought, and i said you were more of a brother to me 
than any of my brothers, and I’ve always had a very strong emotional 
attachment for Glenn, and it might have been becaue we’d had similar 
backgrounds, because when I came here I was a homeless kid. My brother 
and older brothers and sisters, my father died when i was hree or four, my 
older brothers and sisters had gone off, and farming was unprofitable in 
Twin Falls. One year, we couldn’t sell any potatos. we had a train load, 
and uh, my mother went back to her family, and her German relatives in 
New York, and had security by keeping house for an old uncle or something, 
and i could have gone there, andli did go down to Long Beach and went to 
school one winter down there with my brother, but then he was married 
and had a kid ... and then I stayed with my older brother who was still 
farming around Twin Falls. He was the one who went out there first, 
before World War II or so he’d make some money, and he owned [?] So I 
was just flitting around the country. I rode freight trains. 

Jean: Hum. The original hobo. 

Petzoldt: Oh, I was a good one. 

Jean: When Glenn speaks about you, he also speaks with so much affection 
and respect, so you are saying that you think the bond was sort of like 
brothers. Were you like an older brother? 
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Petzoldt: No, no. I was older than Glenn, but I didn’t feel that way. And 
Glenn was an asset to me, too. Because Glenn was playing at orchestras, 
and of course Glenn had better clothes than I did then, because I didn’t 
care about clothes so much. It was a good way for me to go to dances and 
meet girls. And we were sort of invited out because we were two guys, 
you see, there were a lot of girls who came out here to the dude ranches 
but people needed escorts. We were more acceptable than the local 
cowboys. 

Jean: Just barely, probably, right? Well, I bet you struck a very 
glamorous image to the girls coming out from the east coast. 

Petzoldt; Well, I’m sure Glenn did. But I went with one rather steadily 
there. This girl called Barbara Gray. Her mother owned the ranch just top 
of the hill, probably belongs to the ski area now. 

Jean: How far north of the ski area? 

Petzoldt: About a half a mile, quarter of a mile, its right up on the hill, 
and then the ranch goes farther out of the way. 

Jean: Are you familiar with the ski area as it is now? 

Petzoldt: Oh sure, I owned the place, so I’m familiar with it. 

Jean: I think Glenn mentioned that ranch to me when we were driving to 
your banquet. 

Petzoldt: Used to be Crystal Springs ranch. 

Jean: Is the barn in the meadow? Just north of the ski area there is a big 
meadow. 

Petzoldt: There’s a house on top of the hill and then a barn over there and 
a big meadow. That was Mrs. Gray’s ranch, and her husband had a ranch 
over on the snake river, on the east side of the snake river below Moose. 

Jean: boy, they had some prime property. 
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Petzoldt: Well, he was president of Jay Henders Schroeder [vacuum 
company?] which was a big outfit, and he was president of the Wallstreet 
bank. 

Jean: Is he the person who you named. 

Petzoldt: Wallstreet. 

Jean: okay, you told me about that yesterday. Urn, so you had a certain 
affection for each other. 

Petzoldt: Oh, absolutely, absolutely. And I never remember Glenn and I 
having an argument. I never remember any harsh words. 

Jean: So it was just in later years, say from the 50s on, did you sort of 
stray away from your friendship? You both went off and did your own 
things, or did you stayed really close? 

Petzoldt; After he got the concession? Practically never heard from him. 
And I didn’t correspond with him. I didn’t go back there very much. I was 
very much into some other things. I was trying to make a living, selling a 
little land here and there, I was in the automobile business for a while, 
became a used car bandit, 

Jean: So given, ... I bet you could sell a car to almost anybody. 

Petzoldt: I was good. 

Jean: I bet you were. Do you want to check that? [Petzoldt is having 
difficulty with his tape recorder — he is taping the interview too. I begin 
to relay a story about the time the tapes containing a three-hour 
interview were stolen from my backpack, along with my glasses. Jenny 
comments sympathetically. Petzoldt tells me to be quite, he mishears me 
saying, “so given.” he turns off his tape and says, “who said Kevin? We 
realize his confusion and laugh. “Oh, I thought that was another tape”] 


Petzoldt: So, uhm, there was a uh, there was a time I think that Glenn 
lived up maybe with me or close to me in the park, the campground for a 
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while. I think that maybe then he was playing in the orchestra and also 
working on the trail. But I, uh, thats uh, those times are quite grey to me. 

Jean: Do you remember any stories about Glenn during that time, or any 
funny things that he did or the two of you did together? 

Petzoldt: Well I remember, he’ll probably tell you that story, I don’t 
remember it very well, but I remember he had a crystler car and I 
remember some things about that, one time, I remember he picked me up in 

pocatello, and I either had a gal friend, I had a gal friend with me, or a gal 

friend with him, I guess it was my girlfriend, that came up here with us, 
and we foolishly took off our shirts and took the top down and rode all the 
way to Pocatella - and we had such a sunburn we darn near died. 

Jean: Wow. 

Jenny: Heavens 

Petzoldt: I did. I imagine he did too. Uh, but then, when I maybe by that 

time I got that ranch over there and had some dudes come in from Rock 

Springs. I know I borrowed his car to go and pick them up and on the way 
back we had the top down, and a sage chicken threw across the car, and 
one of them didn’t quite make it, and it just hit its neck on the windshield 
which tore its head off, and it come in there and it flops around and 
squirts blood all over the dudes, and a little bit on his car, and he was 
very particular about his car, that didn’t go over very good. 

And another time he was fixing the car, put in new gears or something, so 
I was going to try it out, and instead of putting it in first I put it in 
reverse and it backed up over a wood pile. 

Jean: I’m surprised he kept loaning you his car. 

Petzoldt: Well he didn’t, he didn’t, but uh, Glenn was off and on on the 
guide because he was a musician, so he always, until world war II I never 
knew Glenn doing only guiding. And uh, those sort of things weren’t 
entirely under my supervision. He got, maybe he got somebody to climb 
the Grand Teton on his own, and I wouldn’t object to him going. Just as far 
as the park was concerned it was probably done under my concession, but I 
wouldn’t receive any money. 
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Jean: Do you think that the two of you had different strengths? Is that 
why you got along so well? 

Petzoldt: We were like night and day. 

Jean: how would you describe that? 

Petzoldt: Well, I was always the doer. I started the school, and uh, and 
uh, I organized things. So, ... and in that way I was much more aggressive. 

Jean: Innovative. 

Petzoldt: And I was much more radical, and uh, much more independent of 
the mores of society. Glenn was always one who wanted to do as people 
thought he should do. He was a better citizen. He obeyed the rules, and 
copied and went to church in those days, so Glenn. And I was a little 
disappointed after he got the concession that he didn’t expand the program 
to other peaks, just kept running it up the Grand Teton, try to spread 
things around which I would have done. I would have insisted that we 
spread it around, and limit the number of people we try to take up there, 
and insisted or talked them into going there, cause there are so many 
beautiful routes that are much better, much more fun and more enjoyable 
and scenically more great, and from the standpoint of the flora and fauna 
much more productive than the Owen route up the Grand Teton which is 
pretty boring. To go up that same canyon, and it isnt’ very interesting. 

Jean: Well, can you imagine if you were the guide taking everyone up there 
all summer? 

Petzoldt: Time after time, just for money. I never climbed just for 
money. 

Jean: Now I wanted to ask you, I know that, I think we decided it was 56 
when Glenn took over the concession. That means that you actually hired 
the famous climbers who guided during the 50s like Willie Unsoeld. 

Petzoldt: Oh, Willie Unsoeld. yes. that where i learned a lesson from 
interviewing people like you. 
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Jean: Why? 

Petzoldt: Because, see, I helped start this ski area, but I 
Jean: The one through Idaho? Grand Targhee? 

Petzoldt: In Idaho, in idaho. I had the Grand Targhee for a short time, it 
never got out of escrow. I sold it back to the guy that I bought it from. I 

bought it for $17,000 dollars. And . famous old rascal who was one 

of my best friends and I used to play cards all night with him and some of 
the other old timers. And he was a real estate agent too. And he did this 
thing, and it was all signed and sort of in Escrow. And the money was all 
there but it hadn’t been delivered yet. It was still in Escrow. And I met 
him at the Wort Hotel one night, and he said that he wanted the place 
back. And I said well I want to keep it. god, I climbed up there o the top 
of that thing three times, secretly, it took all day to get up there. And one 
time I went alone up there, and Fred Brown who was an early skier, about 
the time I won the state championship skiing, uh, he went up with me 
once. We walked all the way to the top of that with sealskins on the 
bottom of our skiis, and skiid down. That was a little tough getting up 
there in those days. And I knew that if there was ever a big ski area it 
would probably be there, that was the only place for it, thats why I went 
over and bought it. And I could see that hill from the rams horn, up on 
ditch creek, so I bought it and he says well his wife was gonna divorce 
him unless he get it back. And I said, well she signed it. He says hell but 
she says I used undo pressure, because they wanted to sell it and get out 
of it. They used to work for Wendy, whats his name, the great coach from 
the University of Illinois who had the ranch up in Kelly for boys and girls. 

Jean: Oh I know, the Teton Valley Ranch Camp. 

Petzoldt. yeah, and he quit them and started independently and it didn’t 
work. So he wanted some money, but he may have had the chance to sell 
it. Maybe that was his, but he was practically cryin, and he said, i’ll tell 
you what I’ll do, I’ll pay my — full and l[ll pay all the fees and you’ll get 
your $17,000 back and I’ll just write you out a check for $3,000. And I 
said, I forgot his first name, and I said, Bill, I wouldn’t do that, because 
I’d be takin advantage of you. So he bought me a couple of drinks of Jack 
Daniels so I took advantage of him. Heh, heh, heh. 
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Jean: How does this tie in with how you got in trouble once with a reporter 
about Willie Unsoeld? 

Petzoldt: I was over here then, and I’d, when I helped develop this thing, 
and then it was completely in debt, I don’t know what happened to them. 
They owed $450,000 for phone bills and electric bills and local groceries 
and skiis and things, and they didn’t have a cent [to develop?] nd so it was 
going under, and 100 of us went in, $1,000 apiece to get it started, and 
then under a law of congress then, where local agricultural community 
was depressed, they would loan money for golf courses or any other things 
that would give the community employment, so thats where we startd. 

But we had to borrow all that money for roads and machinery and so, it 
wasn’t working. And thats when I got this very very rich friend of mine 
who’s kids came to NOLS, and I did him a lot of favors as far as the boy 
scouts. And I got him to go to Africa with me, I got an invitiation to go 
over there hunting, so I was a good friend of his and he liked the West, he 
was sort of a, but he worked night and day all of his life. He had a lot of 
the original inventions on plastic. You know those covers that go over the 
top of coffee cans, those were his inventions. He was getting a rake off 
of from that stuff for an awful lot. Besides which he had a factory, a 
plastic factory. So I brought him out here and he bought it, I got him to 
buy it. so about that time, i bought some lots, several lot in Targhee 
town, and built a log house in one of them, and I was staying there, and 
met this reporter I think up at the ski area, he came down ... 

Jean; From the newspaper? 

Petzoldt: No he was writing for some magazine or parts of a magazine. I 
don’t know what they were calle din those days, they’ve allchanged. He 
was writing for one of those. But I told him some things in confidence. 
Every year, I had to wring my sould to hire Unsoeld, uh, he was such a 
wonderful peoples person. You know, some of the others, like the guys 
who went to Everest, you know, Breitenbach and what was the other 
coloradan, 

Jean: Corbett? 

Petzoldt: Yeah. 
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Jean: And Bill byrd, too. 

Petzoldt: Bill Byrd. Uh, they would come down from the climb, and 
everything was fine with their client. And they paid their bill and they’de 
be very content. But you’d hear Unsoeld’s gang coming across lupine 
Meadows a half a mile away, you know, joking and laughing and singing, 
and get down, pay their bill, lets go to jackon for dinner, come to see us 
for dinner in New York. But you know, he was going to be a minister. And 
he was very religious when he first started. Then he went to college, and 
he couldn’t quite stomach, maybe fundamentalism. So he got into this 
intellectual, philosophical spiritual trap, I call it, where he thought there 
was Nirvana and godliness, and all that in taking chances. 

Jean: Oh, I see. 

Petzoldt: He believed adventure, taking chances was sort of a holy thing. 
Very strange. And he damn near got killed over on the rappel in our school 
one day. 

Jean: The intermediate school? That overhanging rappel? On the practice 
rock? 

Petzoldt: Yeah. And then later, of course this was much later, my 
association with him as advissor to the first outword bound school in 
Colorado in 62, they uh, they had some peace corp people who were going 
to Nepal. 

Jean: Oh, nepal, not Puerto Rico? 

Petzoldt: No, why Puerto Rico? That had nothing to do with it. 

Jean: Bill Byrd went to ... 

Petzoldt: I know, that had nothing to do with it. they called me up from 
Washington DC and said they were sending these people up or going to 
Nepal. They were going up to the mountains. They wanted to know how to 
get out - and be tough, because they had information I didn’t, because 
they said there was a possibility that China would try to take over indian 
and would go through nepal, and these people would have to perhaps get 
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out on their own. and we wanted a real rough course, and Unsoeld was 
with them, sort of their leader. And Tafleysp? was working then. And he 
went out and climbed one day, leading without any protection, and he fell 
30 feet, and it was sort of grass down below and he lit on his feet, so i 
was telling this person that, every year, I had to search my soul whether 
to bring Unsoeld back, because he was such a great people man but he took 
chances more than I took, because I was all for safety. You know I’m the 
first one who ever told the guide, don’t let these bastards pull you off the 
mountain. Even though you carry a knife and cut the rope. Don’t let them 
pull you off the mountain. 

Jean; Thats what happened to Kim Schmidt,you know. 

Petzoldt: And uh, so, cause if you are going to belay them from a 
dangerous position, have a rope around something. Grab a piton or 
something, but don’t let anybody pull you off the mountain. So I was 
telling him this about Unsoeld in confidence, and said if you write 
anything about this, let me see it. 

Tape two, side A: 

Petzoldt: But then, he didn’t publish anything, and about two years later, 
Willie unsoeld was at Evergreen now, and took these kids out on Mount 
Rainier, and they were very adverse conditions, which he shouldn’t have 
been up there at all, started down this avalanche slope, and he got it and 
other people got it, so, oh that was the time they published this stuff, and 
here was his wife. 

Jean: Oh no. 

petzoldt: It was very unwise of me to say that, and since its been 
published, I’m saying it to you. Cause Willie Unsoeld was one of my best 
friends, and I loved him as an individual although he was absolutely 
different than me in philosophy. Because I’m a pragmatist. There may be 
a heaven. Maybe I’ll go there and maybe I won’t. But I don’t base any 
pragmatic decisions on faith. On thinking i can do it. Or any vibes or any 
of that crap. I’m a realist when it comes to making any of those decisions. 

Jean: So you really attempted to preserve the safety for your guides, and 
provide a philosophy for them. 
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Petzoldt: Absolutely. 

Jean: And Exum had a pretty good record. Or Petzoldt Guide School had a 
pretty good record. 

Petzoldt: Well, I guess they did. I guess they did have a pretty damn good 
record. Because, still thats part of these 120 people that came to Denver. 
Thats part of all of these, a lot of these young people coming around. I 
was talking to Kane Alder. He had a tape on this trip. And all these kids, 
not kids anymore, saying they don’t know what would have become of them 
if it hadn’t been for ... and I get all these letters. Of course, I think it 
wasn’t me so much, people just screw up. But they gave me credit. And it 
was easy to change the people who guided in the sixties, because they 
were discontented, they had awful parents in those days, of course it was 
the best guiding school in the world. There was no place in the world, I 
mean the swiss were awful. They were just for money. And the whole 
class thing, the only thing that started to break this. You see in the early 
days, the mountaineering was the most socially acceptable things, many 
of them in the church of England, who could afford to go to Switzerland, or 
who were socially allowed to go to Switzerland, or who would be accepted 
in Switzerland in a hotel, if a climber [plumber?] had enough money, which 
he didn’t, to go to Switzerland, he probably couldn’t get in a hotel. It 
would be like the early dude ranches in Jackson Hole. Restricted. 

Jean: Mmm. Hmmn. It was exclusive. 

Petzolt: No. That isn’t what restricted meant in Jackson. 

Jean: What did it mean? 

Petzoldt: No jews. Not a jew could get into a dude ranch, until the 
Turner’s started one. They got in the business quick by letting the Jews 
come. And it became a Jewish ranch. If the Bar B C had had a jew there 
than the good people wouldn’t have come. 

Jean: Do you remember hiring Bill Byrd? 

Petzoldt: Uh, I never hired anybody. I never made a deal with anyone, if 
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somebody just appeared who could do it, then he became part of it and 
they got a percentage or something like that. Never hired anybody. Never 
had any written agreement with anybody. 

Jean: Uh huh. So it was just sort of informal. 

Petzoldt: Very informal. Because these guys come [sic] and went. They 
had other jobs and what not. 

Jean: Because what I’m getting at here is just that I know that the guides 
who were there in the fifties were all really exceptional mountaineers. 

Petzoldt: We always had exceptional mountaineers. But these people 
became known because some of em went to Everest. Thats where they 
became known, Everest, and thats where — became known, too. And by 
the time they went to Everest, i think Glenn had the concession. 

Jean: But, I don’t think you are giving yourself enough credit, because it 
just seems to me that its not by accident that all these exceptional 
mountaineers were at your guide school. 

Petzoldt: Very little stuff about my life is accident. I’m a doer, and I 
decide to do something, I plan and I do it. I fail or I succeed. If its by 
accident, its accidental circumstance. I think Jack London wrote 
something about that once. I don’t remember what was in, but I think I 
remember reading it, because it impressed me. Where this guy was sort of 
walking down the street in San Francisco, he sort of didn’t have anything 
to do and didn’t have a job and he stood there, well should I go down this 
way, or should I go down this way, and just without reason, he turned and 
went this way. He went down to a -- and met this - who wanted him to 
go on a ship with them, and this was where the adventure of his life took 
place. And he wondered, what if he had gone the other way, without 
reason. And thats the way it was with me. I was in places where there 
were opportunities. And I saw them, and I took them. And I didn’t plan on 
polishing apples with the Dean of Windsor so I could go to He was 
absolutely astounded becaue I’d been reading all my life. I just got meager 
grades in school, because I was reading. I knew the politics. And he was 
stunned that this cowboy guide could discuss hitler and mussolini, and 
russia, and all the terrible and wonderful things that had happened to 
Europe. Topsy turvy. The big depression in England which was almost a 
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revolution. I could discuss these things, and pretty much on his level. 

Other thing I couldn’t of course. And politics and world affairs, I was -- . 
And he was astonished. And then there is prohibition, he was used to. 

Well when I was in Windsor castle, we used to have wine. And then we’d 
go upstairs and have cigars. I think it was 8 o’clock or 9 o’clock, the clock 
would strike, and at the same time the clock stroke [sic] Dawson would 
come in. [muffled - something about drinking hard liquor.] But, he didn’t 
have anything to drink here. I knew. 

Jean: You could tell. 

Petzoldt: I knew, I won’t mention the name of the guy who had a little 
still up Cache Creek. I got some of his better stuff. I brought in a brown 
bag, and Kerr Mason fruit jar full of good stuff. And the day he left to go 
to California in a car, I’d hand him this bag with the [alcohol] in it. So 
thats, so maybe a months or so later I got this letter asking if I’d like to 
comestudy a year or so in England as his guest. 

Jean: So how did... 

Petzoldt: How did Glenn get over? 

Jean: Yeah, why don’t you tell me how that ... 

Petzoldt: Cause I told him to bring Glenn over. Cause see, I was too 
independent. I don’t know what he thought. He thought maybe I would go 
on and study religion in church. I don’t know, but I think he had some plan 
for me. I think I was too independent. 

Jean: It wasn’t your plan. 

Petzoldt: It wasn’t my plan. And I’m not sure about that. Because we 
were great friends. And I made friends and he sent me around to other 
deans, with a letter. I went to visit the dean of fiorg for a few days. And 
the dean of canterbury, and i went up north and stayed in the Lowlands 
with his brother, who had, you know, who had that land that belonged to 
the state. But we were very friendly, and he took me everywhere. But I, 
he had met Glenn too, and I told him on three or four occasions what a 
wonderful opportunity it would be for Glenn, and what a wonderful guy he 
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was, because he was a friend with Grace, too, he was a guest with Grace. 

[NOTE TO SELF - PETZOLDT GIVES GLENN NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANYTHING 
THAT HE DID. PETZOLDT TAKES ALL OF THE CREDIT.] 

Jean: Was the... 

Petzoldt: There is a story that Glenn told, tells sometime that I have 
stole from him. In the lectures, I lie and say it was me. 

Jean: And your on record saying that, now. 

Petzoldt: I know. Well, its a very funny story, and its true, and I can 
understand it exactly, because at one time it happened to me. Because I 
went to these garden parties and lady so and so and lady so and so. Uh, and 
the Dean went in there and had him take me off to a table somewhere, and 
talk to [mumble]. Well Glenn evidently went to one of these, and 
somebody, i always say it was Lady Fitzgerald Patrick, you know, double 
name, and I always explain that this was my example of real class, a real 
class, because this lady sat over there. We’d been served a drink and I was 
real nervous, and I saw this thing on the table, and I just flicked it like 
this and knocked it off, and here I flicked it like that, and here was a big 
chunk of bird dropping on my finger. And Lady so and so didn’t stop 
talking, she took her napkin over, wiped this off of my hand, and didn’t 
stop talking, just as if nothing had ever happened. Well, I may have 
enlarged it a little bit, but this actually happened with Glenn. 

Jean: Oh, it did? I haven’t heard him actually tell that story. 

Petzoldt: Maybe I made it up. I told it as my story, and its a good story in 
a lecture with the right kind of people. 

[we discuss the fact his tape hasn’t run out yet. He can’t see well, so I 
help him out. He bring the tape recorder an in from his eyes and bushy 
brow. I talk a little and he shushes me so he can hear the tape. We do a 
trial run on the tape. He says, “And there lay dead at my feet, one of the 
largest lions I’d ever seen.” in a dramatic voice. He sings a song. “There, 
that ought to do it.] 
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Petzoldt: So what were we discussing? You ask questions of what’s 
useful to you. 

Jean: I will. I am. Well I wanted to ask what gave you the forsight to hire 
the guides that you did. 

Petzoldt: I didn’t hire them. 

Jean: I understand. 

Petzoldt: They sort of appeared or wrote to me or something, but there 
was never, I never had a formal written thing with anybody. They were 
there if they were needed. If there were customers they guided. Each 
thing was different. If I only could get a small fee, I don’t maybe it was a 
large fee. Very very unbusinesslike. 

Jean: Had there been any accidents up until 55? 

Petzoldt: I had never in my life been at the scene of a serious accident. 
Never. It was not all luck. It was because I was there. Thats what the 
fellow said about Everest. But when I was there, probably added what 
precautions were generally made. But I was never at the scene of one. 

And after that first slip up we had, i was cautious. I never fell on a lead 
in my life. I’ve never fallen on a lead in my life. And so, yeah, that was a 
real no no for me, and that may be why it was i got out. We had one guide 
that was there and he was an extraordinary young man, and th ekind of 
person I like. Very unselfish, helpful to the others, wanted to teach them 
on the trip, show them the birds and the bees and the flowers, and wanted 
to use my method of conservation of energy and rythmic breathing and so 
on and all that, and really was out to show his clients a good time. And i 
think he did the Petzoldt ridge, I’m not sure. But anyways they were 
coming down in the afternoon. The sun was shining. Rocks were loose. 

And a rock come [sic] down and hit him. His clients had been to our school 
at hidden falls, so they knew themselves how to rappel. And I’m not sure 
he wasn’t coming down a different way than they came up. But anyway, e 
rock and they tied him onto a thing there, and they, I think, came back over 
and went down the rappel and got down and reported it. And of course he 
was there the night and the next day that the guys got to him. And 
unfortunately at that time, I was back over in Dubois. 
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Jenny: You were back where? 

Petzoldt: In Riverton on the ranch. I was back over there, I went back 
over there for a couple of days to see how the sheep were doing, so I was 
kind of going back and forth. So I was away at that time, and it really hurt 
me. And, so I don’t know to this day what happened. They got over to him, 
and evidently went back to get more help, and when they come [sic] back 
he was gone. 

Jean: So, who is this? Was it Ford? Cause he’s the only guide ... 

Petzoldt: Was he the only casualty? 

Jean: Well, its not the only casualty of the guide school, but he was the 
only guide who died. 

Petzoldt: He was the only casualty up until then. 

Jean: I didn’t know. I was going to ask. And so you felt ... 

Petzoldt: Oh, I fetl awful. I felt if I had been there and instructed him 
before the climb, this wouldn’t have happened. And it was sort of bad too, 
me being away when the first accident happened. 

Jean: Well, how can you predict? 

Petzoldt: Well, well, I should have been there. And so it was those two 
businesses, that may have been the reason I realized I had to do one thing 
or the other. I sell my sheep and get out of the ranching business, or give 
up the concession. 

Jean: Were you and Glenn alternating years at that point? 

Petzoldt: No. No. We never alternated years. 

Jean: Well, was he there that year? 

Petzoldt: Yeah, he was there. I think. 
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Jean: Because I know there was one year that he went up to Canada with 
Beth. 

Petzoldt: I don’t know whether he was there that year or not. I think 
maybe, maybe he wasn’t. Which was maybe even more [mumble] Cause 
Glenn was in and out, cause this wasn’t his main thing. 

Jean: Right. Teaching music was his main thing. Urn, do you acknowledge, 
do you think Glenn had any ... Its very clear your contribution to 
mountaineering ... 

Petzoldt: Well, I don’t know about that. 

Jean: Well, I know about it., 

Petzoldt: I, I made a hell of a lot of changes, and it became America’s 
fort, it just wasn’t where you went to Switzerland. It wasn’t that you 
came out, I think it was a pretty -- thing. And when i set a price, $25 a 
day, $25 a person to get up the Teton, which was quite a bit. 

Jean: You did it in two days, right? 

Petzoldt: This fellow came and had been running up mountains, one of the 
these runners, had two kids and a wife. They were all peak runners, and he 
brought them down in a day. I didn’t want to do it, and well, he wanted to. 

I said Okay, I’ll do it. So we started out and his wife pooped out at the 
caves, and we left her there. And the three of us went up to the top and 
came down, and we got down about dark, cause we ran. He and his kids 
were in good shape. And so, the next morning we went to settle up, he 
asked how much. I said $100, and he damn near fainted. There was four of 
em, started, $25 bucks a piece. And I charged whether they got up or not, 
depending on how people did, but she wasn’t up to keeping up with the kids. 
And uh, he was an MD, and he was happey with his trip. He said, boy, I go 
to Maine all the time and I hire a guide for $6. 

[we laugh] 

Petzoldt: Which was probably pretty good wages. Cause I worked stacking 
hay for $1. So, when he told me that, I was furious. And I said in nice 
terms, I told him he could take his money and stick it. That we weren’t 
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Maine guides. We were professionals. And I was just as much a 
professional as he was. Well, he said, I went to school a long time to 
become a doctor. So I said, I’ve got just as many people with their lives in 
my hands as you do. And when I take em up the Grand Teton, they are 
trusting their lives to me. I almost lost my life, learning this, when I 
didn’t know it. And I said, I studied too. I’m probably better known as a 
guide in thiss country than you are as a doctor. 

Jean: I bet he loved that. 

Petzoldt: Heh, heh. I said Doctor, how much do you charge for an 
apendacitis. Well, thats different. I said oh no, its not different at all. 

We are both professionals. You wouldn’t work all day in the hospital for 
$100. Well, well well. I said Well well well. I’m a pro too. You need to 
learn something. You’d better start thinking a little bit differently. You 
think in a very selfish and social way. I said, I’m a professional. I’m not a 
Maine guide. And he said, okay, okay. He said come on, we’re going to have 
some breakfast, come over, he said, i don’t have my checkbook with me. 

So, I went over and he wrote me out a check for $125. 

Jean: I was going to ask, did he tip you? 

Petzoldt: Yes he did. He wrote me out a check for $125 and patted me on 
the back. So that told you what I thought about it. We were professionals. 
We weren’t somebody who was just hiring to pull them up the peak. 

Jean: So, do you think ... 

Petzoldt: Yes, I do. 

[we all laugh] 

Jean: Oh, okay. Well, we’ll just skip that question. 

Petzoldt: What? 

Jean: I’m just curious. As you look at what Glenn has done, how to you see 
his contribution? 
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Petzoldt: Glenn? Glenn, Glenn made, Glenn made the big climbing 
concession. That may have happened anyway, because of the popularity. 
But Glenn was in charge when the herd started coming, which he’s handled 
evidently very well. Becaue it developed and developed and developed and 
he had something to sell. And i imagine he got a very bit chunk of money 
for it. I dont know. But, I don’t know whether he still gets a cut. I hope 
he does. 

Jean: Why did the herds start to come? 

Petzoldt: Becaause of the fact that uh, times started to get better. 

Jean: Oh, the economy in general. 

Petzoldt: And people started to get cars, and people could motor to 
Yellowstone by the millions, their gas was cheap and they were travelling. 
People didn’t use to travel like that. The people used to have to take the 
train to Victor Idaho and be picked up by a stage and drive over the pass, 
or by an old model T Ford to get over the Pass. And uh, so, the travels, and 
informations [sic] you know, radio and tv, and mountain climbing became a 
sort of in thing. It was mostly sport climbing at first, where people were 
just climbing cracks. And the crack climbers, or 5.9ers I called them in 
those days — I never called them mountaineers, they were climbing 
Yosemite, getting a lot of publicity, and uh, so uh, you know, when I was 
first there, I think that I probably, when we climbed the Grand Teton in 
1924, I got a ride into Jackson, we got a ride into Jackson from Timbered 
Island, which may have been only one of only three or four cars that got 
throguh Yellowstone that day. Because some of the farmers went up there 

Tape two, Side B: 

Petzoldt: And when the car got stuck there out in the mud, they would 
bring their team of horses and charge them. And thats how they got to 
Jackson. But times change, you know. And the ski areas started and you 
know, it became big stuff pretty quick, and profitable. 

Jean: If you had known how profitable it would become, would you have 
left? 

Petzoldt: I don’t think so. 
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Jean: Cause that is the reason why you left, cause you needed to make a 
living. 

Petzoldt: Well, there certainly wasn’t enough there for the two of us. So 
thats sort of the way the bear lost its tail. So Glenn got in these, a lot of 
these sport climbers, who then became mountaineers. 

Jean: For example. 

Petzoldt: Wasn’t that guy that hammered out pitons and now owns a big 
business ... 

Jean: Oh. Yvon? 

Petzoldt: Wasn’t Yvon? Did he come up there? 

Jean: Well he didn’t guide much. 

Petzoldt: Wasn’t he, didn’t he come up there and he guided some, maybe? 
Jean: A very small amount. 

Petzoldt: Well mention some of the others? 

Jean; Barry Corbet? 

Petzoldt: Yeah, but he was there right after the war. Barry Corbet, when 
he worked for us, was not in the big boom, the boom of 70 people wanted 
to climb and would pay money for climbing, not 25 bucks, but maybe a 100 
bucks. 

Jean: Barry was the one who went and started Jackon Hole Mountain 
Guides. That is what Pete Sinclair told me. But then he became paralyzed. 

Petzoldt: Oh, well I was down there. I was a good friend of his and we 
used to climb together. When I was at Outward Bound, he came down there 
sometime and we took some of the kids up on, uh, uh, what it was, the 
same mountain that he got killed at. 
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Jean: Barry? Paralyzed. 

Petzoldt: Uh paralyzed. And I knew him after that, too. Cause there are 
some very very good films, it was made for public television. And they 
never, never shown them. -- beyond the mirror, byond the reach, we made 
on the main mountain in Colorado. And the fellow who made it, 

Jean: You are not talking about Pike’s ^eak. 

Petzoldt: No. I’m talking about Long. Uh, and uh, and a fellow by the name 
Carmen. 

Jean: Uh. hh. Carmichael. 

Petzoldt: Did that film for public television. It was a very good film. 

They were trying to get people to do things beyond their reach. And uh, 
they showed me taking up this man and wife with two beautiful daughters, 
and at the same time the sort of rock engineers climbing the east face, 
and we met on top. And Barry Corbet was given that film to cut and edit, 
cause he had his place there then, and even though he was paralyzed he had 
a specialty cutting film. 

Jean: But my question is, well Barry wanted to start another guide school 
because he wanted to have a different philosophy. 

Petzoldt: Well Sinclair did, didn’t he? 

Jean: No. I interviewed Sinclair recently. And Sinclair told me that it 
was Barry Corbet’s idea, but then he became paralyzed. And so then Barry 
asked Sinclair to do it for him. 

Petzoldt: I can see that there because maybe it was partially me and 
maybe it wasn’t. I put people around. I did two or three routes on Mount 
Moran. One of our guides did a very difficult route on the south, Mt. Moran. 

I don’t know who it was but its named after him. And I made that CNC 
route that you talk about there, and that became a very popular route. And 
then Mount Owen, we climbed Mount Owen. We climbed the ridge on South 
Teton and down. And we tried to get people around other places. 
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Jean: You know that the mountain guides now, the Exum Mountain Guides 
take people up other places. 

Petzoldt: i know they do, but not very many. 

Jean: But what I was asking was, it just sounds like you are saying ... 

Petzoldt: They may, they’ve made a, they brought sport climbing to the 
Tetons. I’m not sure I think that belongs in the Park. They go over and 
climb about 60 over on what we used to call Cemetary Spire. 

Jean: Oh. Cemetary Spire. My boyfriend and I are going to climb that on 
Monday. I prefer to think of it at Symmetry however. 

Petzoldt: But they are taking people out in a day to climb cracks. 

Jean: Hmm mmm. 

Petzoldt: Oh, yes they are. 

Jean: Not that I know of. 

petzoldt: Doesn’t make any difference whether they get to the top. They 
just go over there and teach climbing. 

Jean: I don’t know what you are talking about. 

Petzoldt: Well don’t the guides go out there and teach people how to 
climb? 

Jean: Yeah, but they take them on the practive rocks. 

Petzoldt: The practice rocks. 

Jean: for two classes. 

Petzoldt: Yeah, but they teach them how to climb cracks and what not. 
They are teaching them climbing techniques. 
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Jean: There is a sport climbing class if people want it, but hardly anybody 
ever signs up. 

Petzoldt: Really? Is that right? 

Jean: Mmmn Hmmm. I know this cause I work in the office two days a 
week. 

Petzoldt: That great. Well, that doesn’t really ... that’s a prejudice of 
mine, because I used to get mad when they’d call these five niners, like 
they use in Yosemite, that went up there and hung for 15 days. And used 
their last ounce of strength, suffered to beat hell, but uh, five niners we 
called them in those days, but then five nine is not really good climbing 
now. Its 5.11. Because I always objected to using those -- on their feet. 
Because they don’t fit in and we had a lot of trouble with these sport 
climbers in the early days, because they’d learned to climb rocks on the 
Hudson River and they thought they were mountaineers. And then they’d 
come and go into the Wind Rivers and destroy the country cause they didn’t 
know what they were doing. And they’d get lost in there and they’d have 
accidents in there. And they didn’t know how to camp They didn’t know 
all those things you’d need to know, I think you morally need to know 
before you go in. 

Jean: In your mind, Paul, then, what is the difference between a 
mountaineer and a sport climber, because ... 

Petzoldt: A mountaineer climbs a mountain. A sport climber climbs 
mountains too, but his big thing is being able to make a the first descent 
on crack number 65. 

Jean: Okay. So how does somebody like Yvon ... 

Petzoldt: I don’t know whether i should put on tape about yvon, because he 
got the paul petzoldt award a couple of years ago, not because of his 
climbing, but becaue he has put money into a lot of sound independent 
environmental things that are practical. He isn’t giving money to the guys 
that pound spikes into trees to kill some innocent I was telling one of 
those guys who made a big reputation, 
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Jean: Pratt? 


Petzoldt: Oh, I don’t know who it was. But I was telling him about the 
accidents we had this winter in uh, on Mt. Washington in Maine, which is 
the most dangerous mountain in the world. There are more people lost on 
that mountain than on all the others put together. Because southern 
storms come up there and they blow people off. And there is severe 
weather, and here at about the same time on Mount Washington, a 
neighboring mountain, several people started out, these gung-hoers 
started out on a day when there was 100 mile winds and the weather was 
below zero. 

Jean: Is Mt. Washington’s up in Maine. 

Petzoldt: New Hampshire. Just over the line. 

Jean: Is there an ice climb on that, and two guys died? 

Petzoldt: Yup. Yeah, well they froze when they got to the top. But they 
started out in the morning and forgot their —. These was two guys from 
Harvard, you know, the [Dartmouth] were the guys who climbed the same 
day. Yeah. They just kept going. 

Jean: Is there a little town near there called Jackson? 

Jenny: Yes. 

Jean: Okay, cause my friend Mike Menolascino who is my sweetie, climbed 
Mt. Washington this year, did an ice climb on it, and it was the day after 
those two guys had died. It was in January or February. 

Petzoldt: Well, if there was still that big wind and temperature and he 
climbed like that, don’t marry him. 

Jean: Well, the good part is that is was after that wind, there was not 
that wind and temperature. And the tragedy to me was that these two 
guys. No, he has very good judgement, so I feel very good about his 
judgement. But the sad part was that just a few days before these men 
had done the same route and died because of the weather, and they 
shouldn’t have been on it. 
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Petzoldt: Well, of course they shouldn’t. I mean, why would you start out 
in 20 below zero weather? 

Jean: I don’t even want to walk to my car when its like that. 

Petzoldt: No. Well those and some others happened the same time. Then 
there was the one where the guy put the fella in the summer sleeping bag 
and zipped it up. And the guy who rescued told me that he did him a big 
favor, because he didn’t freeze with his arms out and his legs out like 
that. He was all zipped in his bag and he was dead. All they had to do was 
throw a rope around him. And they just let him slide down, they didn’t 
care if he bounced off of trees. It was easy to bring him down. But then 
our papers are full of them. All the taxpayers money. What are these guys 
doing. Don’t they have sense? Well, a graduate of Dartmouth should have 
sense. But he’d been in trouble like that before. He is one of those guys 
like Yosemite. They won’t turn back, they won’t turn back. And last year i 
lectured at the National Medical Wilderness Association at the Big Sky ski 
area, there were about 400 doctors there, and they were telling about 
going on these expeditions, where they tell them to turn back and they 
won’t, they just keep going. And look at what happened to Willie Unsoeld 
with his daughter before he died, cause Street who led through my school 
was the doctor and he kept sending messages, these urgent messages, for 
god’s sake bring her down, bring her down. He just kept climbing until she 
died. And of course that proved my opinion of him, you know, how 
dangerou he was. 

Jean: And he paid for it too. 

Petzoldt: Well, he paid for it in spades. 

Jean: I want to get back to this sport climbing thing, cause you were 
saying something about how the guides now are sport climbers who 
became mountaineers. 

Petzoldt: Some of them did. 

Jean: Some of them. 
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Petzoldt: And that is a great way to start learning mountaineering. 
Because you can learn all the moves and things. But you don’t have all that 
kind of stuff on the mountain. You can not, you’d have to hand onto cliffs 
like they do on the Geiger, the North face. 

Jean: The Eiger? 

Petzoldt: The Eiger. You’d have to do that, because if you were making 
that kind of climbing, selecting a route that was that hard on the north 
face, didn’t follow my route, but go up the sheer cliff, it might take you 
two or three days. That is the kind of philosphy that is with me. Mountain 
climbers are people who should know how to camp out without hurting the 
beauty or the ecosystem. They should have a time control plan, they 
should have an energy control plan. They should know their limitations, 
and they should have concern for the managers, the fishers or the owners 
and the other users, the downstream people. They should have that kind of 
philosphy. And they are out not necessarily as peak collectors, but as 
people who like to climb, who like the weather, who like the association 
of people in his environment, and are out there for one hell of a good time. 
Not to just -- and say they climbed the Grand Teton. 

Jean: Okay. So what about two of the guides at Exum this spring, much to 
their mothers chagrine, skiid down the Black ice Coulier. What about stuff 
like that? Do you think people are trying to bag too many firsts now and 
its gotten too extreme? 

Petzoldt: Well, I think if they did that, they’re on the verge of becoming 
the type of person we have in our civilization today, which has become a 
popular thing to do, because they get notirized without blame. I mean, and 
they must change this. Because I never did that. Thats the only route on 
the Grand Teton I never tried. 

Jean: Oh, you never did that? 

Petzoldt: Well, I seen rocks come down there, and shrapnel go all over. 

And hell, I wanted to live. Because you take a loss that makes sense. Its 
Las Vegas ~. You go to las Vegas and you put $10 on the crap table, its 
gonna cost you 40 cents. Those are the odds. The odds are against you. 

I’m not climbing where the odds are against me. Or even like that, where 
the odds are. I don’t want to take one chance in 150 to get killed. I would 
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question the judgement of those people. But they are doing it now all the 
time. Now, the other thing that is so important, is that I’ve been talking, 
and I talk to these people who are going to do this story in the Boston 
Globe, and the other people now. And I gave Brokaw [a hard time]. Why are 
you making heros out of these goons? These people in Colorado. They had 
storm warnings. When you have -- warning in Wyoming that means 
something, that means to ranchers get your god damned sheep and cattle 
in. This is gonna be a good one. They had storm warnings on the tv every 
day. Biggest storm of the century was coming in. These people take right 
off in the teeth of that storm, to go to a camp of some sort. And then 
when they got up there a ways the two guys who were supposed to be the 
leaders said we’re going to go down here and if we don’t come back, you 
can come down there, too. They were the leaders and they deserted. And 
here come the helicopters risking their lives. Here come the searchers, 
risking their lives, here come the taxpayer’s money, everytime a 
helicpoter goes down, its five, five, five, five, five, five, five. Those are 
dollars. Put, put, put, put. And then they make heros out of them. And 
they got a big movie contract, but they got into an arguement about who’s 
going to get who. But this other goon, they made a hero out of him. 1-80 
is closed, you know 1-80. They have pieces of equipment there that cost 
half a million dollars. And they couldn’t keep this road open. With all 
these big tractors and blowers and everything. So this guy, he can’t get 
over 1-80 so he’s gonna take cross country. With his wife and kid. Nothin 
up here, no judgement Or some sort of fate - can’t happen to me. 

Jean: Did you think that, you obviously have a philosphy and a process. You 
see your mountaineering as a part of a much larger scale. Did you think 
that Glenn had any - I’m not saying that he might have originated that 
vision, but do you think he had that vision? Or do you think not. 

Petzoldt: I think, I think Glenn loved the mountains. Loved the mountains. 
And Glenn wasn’t me, nor were any of the other mountaineers of that day. 
Because I was analyzing all the time. I was thinking about not only whats 
good for the people, but what’s good for them educationally, what’s good 
for them psychologically. What they can get out of it. I was thinking 
about what effect they were having on society. Not only the social but the 
economic. I was thinking about the future of Jackson Hole. I was taking in 
all those things. I don’t know whether you’d say I’m analytical or not, but 
that’s the way I was. and that is why i did so many of these things 
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successfully. 

Jean: You were very aware of cause and effect and process and ... 

Petzoldt: Absolutely. Absolutely. 

Jean: Whereas Glenn just sort of did? 

Petzoldt: I don’t know. He did a hell of a job. 

Jean: I also wanted to get a better idea - I mean I’m just confused about 
mountaineering versus sport climbing thing. What about people like Pete 
Lev and Al Read and Rod Newcomb. Because in my mind they are 
mountaineers. But for you are they not? 

Petzoldt: Of course. Of course they are mountaineers. But they may have 
been sport climbers, too. But they weren’t salmon heads. Now, because I 
was talking, you know at the Telluride Mountain Movie thing. 

Jean: Yeah, and I had an opportunity to fly down there. 

Petzoldt: Boy, you should have. Yvon and all those guys, he was there, but 
I was the guest of honor. I was above those guys. 

Jean: Well, you kind of out-rank them in age, too. 

Petzoldt: But anyway, I was the guest of honor. This year. They were 
guests of honor other years. But one of them, not Yvon. I was telling them 
about these guys in Maine, and how the taxpayers were getting nervous, 
and with this sort of thing being in the newspapers, that means some 
restrictions are going to be put on people climbing Mt. Washington in 
hundred mile per hour winds. But this guy said to me, “Thank god, they 
still have the right to do that.” And I thought, ‘Well, he’s of this same ilk 
to me as this preacher who thought he had the right to kill this doctor. 

Jean: Oh God, isn’t that awful? 

Petzoldt: Well they think they have this right, you see. They think they 
have the right to go out there and get lost, and cost the taxpayers, and 
cost the local people to risk their lives looking for them. What right do 
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they have to do that? How selfish can they be. They don’t think about it. 
Thats awful. That’s awful citizenship. That’s awful morality. Thats 
awful stupidity. And those kinds of people I think are on the verge of 
being criminal. I think its, I said this one time, and its the, I’ve said lots 
of things in too big an order to get attention, uh, but I said one time, to 
teach people how to climb, or how to canoe white rivers or to do anything 
like that, without teaching the judgement, and the other things, is 
criminal. You teach some kid how to climb 5.9 and nothing else? How 
come? So, look out. And the environment, look out. So, just like I once 
said. People ask me about this every lecture. Did you say, ‘Rules are for 
fools?’ And I sure as hell did. And that’s what they’re for. If you’ve been 
to the mountains and you don’t know how to conserve it, you don’t know 
how to keep from getting lost, and you don’t know how to not take undo 
risk, then they’ve got to have rules for you. You can’t go here, you can’t do 
this, you can’t do this. If you don’t know how to start a fire and keep it in 
the hole, then they’ve got to make rules, no fires. So they’ve got to make 
rules for the fools. They have to have all these restrictive rules. 

Jean: The other thing I wanted to ask ... In the guide school, in the sixties 
and seventies, the guides were conflicted with Glenn — I mean some of 
them — over whether they should bring in new techniques or still teach the 
body repel and you know, the real basics. Instead of using harnesses, just 
tying in with a bowlina and so forth. What do you think about that? Do 
you think we’ve gotten far away from ... 

Petzoldt: Oh, much too far. Much too far. Because we’ve got rules. We’ve 
got rules for the fools. Hell, if I was going into the Windrivers for four 
weeks, like we did with NOLS, and we had to carry all our stuff, I ain’t 
gonna take a rock helmet to climb those peaks there. I’m gonna use my 
head for other things, that is to go where rocks couldn’t hit it. And I’m 
not going to carry a harness all the way up there, because I have to have a 
few slings for everything. I can just throw a sling on and put two 
caribiners on and rapel down, a slanting place, most of them are not that 
... And hell, now you have to have a helmet, and you have to have this. 
Course most of em are this god damned suing stuff. But uh. No, its 
hurting, uh ordinarily, hiking type mountaineering. To get up the easiest 
route of any mountain in the lower forty eight, you don’t, especially, if you 
are out there packing that stuff, hell it may be more risk than I thought, 
because you loose a certain amount of balance. You lose a certain amount 
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of that, if you are going to have to wear a helmet all the time when you’re 
walking over rocks that are level. And thats just the way that I, boy, that 
I separated American mountaineering from Swiss mountaineering. 

Because they rope them up while they’re still in bed at the hut. And on the 
Matterhorn, they rope them up and they don’t take off the rope up and 
down. And they start em out there at 4 o’clock in the morning with a 
lantern, and I always thought, what the hell does that mean? And finally I 
found out the reason. If they start out at 4 o’clock in the morning, they 
can get them up and down the Matterhorn and get down in the evening to 
meet the train to get more clients, [we all laught] 

Jean: The thing that scares me, is, say somebody’s in a bind or their 
harness brok, not that it would break, but I don’t think people know how to 
tie into the rope with a bowline, or how to do a body rapel. Or if they drop 
their figure eight. 

Petzoldt: Well, we, oh well, what do you mean, drop their figure eight? 

Jean: Well now when people rapel or belay ... I’m not necessarily talking 
about the guide school now, I’m talking about just sport climbing in 
general. 

Petzoldt: Oh well, they use all these complicated knots which are not 
necessary at all. So one preserves 2 percent more strength in the knot 
than the other. Who in the hell cares? Who cares? I don’t. Becaue we’re 
not doing any climbs where you are going to take a free fall, 50 feet. You 
know, one time I was teaching kids their first class and one kid spoke up, 
“What about the dynamic belay?” I said, come back in four years and we’ll 
discuss it. What the hell am I going to talk to this kis who has never 
climbed about the dynamic belay. Do you know it? 

Jean: I don’t. What is it. 

Petzoldt: Well, they had this system that they put out, they had it ail 
figured out in mathematics, if you fall a certain, the guy came past you 
falling the leader, you figure out how fast he’s going, how many pounds 
he’s going to put on the rope, so you have to let a little out first to break 
the fall. All this would take a big calculator to do in that much of a 
second. Which would be alright in sport climbing but has not place in 
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mountaineering. That is —. 

Jean: The other thing I wanted to say to you, in response to a couple of 
things that you’ve said. I don’t get the impression that people only think 
of Glenn here. 

Tape Three, side A 

Jean: The reason people know Glenn is really for the Exum Ridge, not for ... 

Petzoldt: Oh, they come. The Tetons, and everybody goes through the 
Tetons practically hears about the Exum school, and the Exum guides that 
are taking them up. The Exum guides have a monopoly, so why should I 
care? I don’t know, I’ve had plenty of, if I want to chalk up my trophies 
I’ve got plenty of them. 

Jean: Right, but what I’m trying to say is, I don’t think but you were 
saying not you but there were some people this time who were saying that 
they were upset because “Glenn was getting all the credit.” 

Petzoldt: Oh sure. They were friends of mine, and they thought somehow 
my name should be mentioned. 

Jean: Oh I see. The guide school. So they were talking more specifically 
just with the guide school. Because in terms of mountaineering, I don’t 
agree with them. I think that your name is very big and I think you are 
very well known. 

Petzoldt: Oh, I’m not talking about that. I’m talking about Teton Park. Not 
any other thing, just, that, I’m just tickled to death really, in most ways 
that Glenn is finally getting recognition. And I know that that was 
always, well I don’t know whether, this might be too confidential. 

Jean: Do you want me to turn this off? 

Petzoldt: Yes. 

Jean: Well, then you’ve gotta turn yours off. 

Petzoldt: Well, no. Don’t turn it off. Don’t turn it off. But rightfully so, 
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it, when Beth was there it always hurt Beth, because people would come in 
and they’d want me. They didn’t want anybody else. They wanted me to 
guide them around. And everything that we ever did there, I was always in 
every way, Glenn always had to play second fiddle to me. And I think that, 

I don’t think it made a bit of difference to him. It made a lot of difference 
to Beth. 

Jean: She was the woman behind the man. 

Petzoldt: She was the woman behind the man, and she was a good one. She 
was a good one. She was ambitious, and she didn’t think Glenn was getting 
enough recognition. I think that was probably true. 

Jean: But from what you were telling me yesterday, you conciously made 
an effort to put Glenn in a position to be more recognized. 

Petzoldt: Well, yes. Well, I named a ridge after him. The next day, it 
became the Exum Ridge. 

Jean: And then you also joined his name into your name with the guide 
school in the 40s, late 40s. 

Petzoldt: Yeah. After world war II. 

Jean: After world war II. Well, thats nothing to take lightly at all. 

Petzoldt: Well, I did that because I needed him. I needed him. Because I 
was doing two things. 

Jean: You had a lot going on. 

Petzoldt: Yeah. Too much. 

Jean: So you feel like Beth was a major force. 

Petzoldt: Who? 

Jean: Beth. 
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Petzoldt: Well, I think she was a damn good wife, let me put it that way. 

I think they were well-suited for one another. Astoundingly well suited. 
They made a good team. And I admire Beth because, and perhaps I was a 
little envious, because I, course I told you a little bit about the person, 
and thats pretty much confidential. 

[we discuss my experience with schizophrenia] 

Petzoldt: I picked some lemons in the garden of love. But then I wasn’t 
made for marriage. 

Jean: You seem to have practiced well to the point where ... 

Petzoldt: I wasn’t made for marriage. Because I was traveling here and 
there, all over the world. I was jumping from job to job, doing anything 
that would make me a living. And I wouldn’t settle for less. My god, you 
know, if I hadn’t climbed the Grand Teton, and I had stayed in Twin Falls, 
probably I could have owned a restaurant that I washed dishes in. I might 

even have been president of the rotary club, if I had stayed there. But, 

then I wouldn’t have these other things. I’d probably been valedictorian of 
my University of Idaho. 

Jean: Is that where you went? U of Idaho. 

Petzoldt: That’s where I started. I was selected president of the freshmn 
class, to the horror of the campus sigmas who I had joined. Because the 
fraternities had that thing, and that was their year to have president of 
the junior class, and it was the sigma ki’s year to have president of the 

freshman class. And then I got there, there were some kids from Twin 

Falls there, and I’d always been a leader. I got elected, and it broke up the 
fraternity. Awful. 

Jean: So you and Glenn went to the same University. 

Petzoldt: No, but not at the same time. I don’t think we knew each other. 
We may have. 

Jean: I thought you did. 

Petzoldt: We may have. 
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Jean: But you don’t think you did, then that makes me think I’m wrong. 

Petzoldt: Well, no. I don’t know. But I was extremely short of money in 
those days. 

Jean: Is that why you started guiding. 

Petzoldt: Where? 

Jean: Over here. 

Petzoldt: In 1924? You’re damned right. 

Jean: Cause of money. 

Petzoldt: Oh, you bet. 

Jean: So, it was a practical thing. 

Petzoldt: Oh you bet. Absolutely. Because after I climbed it the first 
time, Owen wanted to climb it, all these local people wanted to get in 
with him, and he hired me. li don’t know what he gave me. Maybe $50 or 
something to go for a week. Maybe $100 even. To go up and stay with Mrs. 
Lucas who wanted me there. And I ran up and down that mountain, to find 
a way for the horses to get into Garnet Canyon. Which then was Baxter. 

Jean: Badger? 

Petzoldt: Bladger [ difficult to hear] lake I think, before I named it Garnet 
Canyon. 

Jean: I like Garnet better. 

Petzoldt: Oh, I do too. I do too. There are not many big Garnets laying 
around anymore. 

Jean: Were there? 
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Petzoldt: Oh yes. 

Jean: I thought it was because it glistened, when you went in at the magic 
hour. 

Petzoldt: Well, the glistening is from feldspar or the mica, or heiden 
glass, we used to call it. 

Jean: so there were really garnets up there. 

Petzoldt: Oh yeah. There was a big one up there, and a guy offered me, 
well the fella who owned the store at Jenny Lake. He was a former oil 
man. He said he’d give me $25. Course he saw that. I took him to the top 
of the Grand Teton. When we got back he said he’d give me $25 if I would 
go get it. Well that was as much as I would get fora climb, so. I went up 
and put it in my sack. It weighed about 60 pounds. It was unbelievable. 
They weren’t actually pure, but there were two of them. And they did have 
sides or subsides, but they were about that big around. But anyway, those 
were the minor ones. 

Jean: Interesting. Did Geraldine — this is sort of an aside, but Geraldine 
was the first woman to climb the Grand? 

Petzoldt: No, no. 

Jean: She was not. 

Petzoldt: She always claimed. 

Jean: Okay, because didn’t Eleanor Davis climb it before her? 

Petzoldt: Yes. She climbed it the year before. 

Jean: And why, so then why did ... How did that happen? Wait a minute. 

She always claimed it, but it wasn’t true. 

Petzoldt: It wasn’t true, but she couldn’t ... She was a litle bit eccentric. 
No. I think she really believed herself. She said, that other gal didn’t do 
it. She just said she did. 
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Jean: Oh. And the other gal didn’t make that big of a stink about it? 

Petzoldt: I don’t think it mattered. I don’t think that anybody ever thought 
she was the first woman except her. 

Jean: Okay. 

Petzoldt: She always said she was the first. When I was around, I never 
said differently. It was sort of a freak thing that Owen climbed it in 98, 
and nobody ever climbed it until 23, and suddently the same day, two 
people, one from the American Alpine Club the other a kid from Missoula, 
college kids, came there the same time. 

Jean: That is really odd. And then you were the person who had climbed it 
the most. 

Petzoldt: I hadn’t climbed it in 23. That was 23. I didn’t get there until 
24. 

Jean: No. I mean, after 24 and on, you were sort of considered the expert 
of that mountain. 

Petzoldt: Well, I was the only person, I was the only guide around for a 
few years. Yeah, and that same year, you see, I took Owen up, and then I, 
Mrs. Lucas, I went on that trip that Owen didn’t get up and everybody 
disorganized ran away. Like they did in 72. There was this great 
organized expedition, and they all took off and they were one-by-one 
scattered all over the mountain. Very few of them got up to the saddle. I 
mean, the lower saddle. And after that, boy, I wouldn’t do a trip unless I 
had to organize. 

Jean: Do you remember the story Glenn told on you at your banquet, about 
the bedlam at Jenny Lake Dance Hall? Do you remember those details to be 
true? 

Petzoldt: Well, I remember every detail, not exactly as Glenn said it. I 
remember larry -- very well, absolutely because afterwards I had to think 
about it, what a thing. Because afterwards the sherrif said, you don’t 
think I was going to shoot John Emery, do you? I said, he said after it 
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happened, I was just wanting to avoid a brawl. He said, I didn’t say 
anything to him. I got Glenn back on the stand, and got him to playing. He 
said, he wanted the orchestra going. People started to dance again. But 
nobody in there was going to choose. And I know what, he said, God if 
somebody would have hit him, or somebody would have challenged him, 
maybe Doc Huff’d have to sew on another ear or too. His reputation was 
that he stuck the gun in this guy’s mouth and pulled the trigger, and wasn’t 
no bullitts in it so he bit his ear. Doc Huff had to sew it back on. 

Jean: Oh, man. [Jenny laughs] And you didn’t know this at the time. 

Petzoldt: Hell no. I’d ’ud stayed out on the lawn with the girls. 

Jean: Oh my, that’s scary. 

Petzoldt: Yeah, I was an innocent guy. 

Jean: Jenny, do you have children? 

Jenny: Yes, I, I had, the way Paul and I met, my oldest son was one of 
Paul’s first instructors at NOLS, which we met because he loved the 
National Outdoor Leadership School, and he went to Viet, had to go to 
Vietnam, he was second lieutenant in the Marines, so when he left ... 

Petzoldt: And he liked it for one reason, because NOLS when it first 
started was half outdoors and half motivating. We were in there 
motivating kids. And he was a good one. 

Jenny: He felt it was a cure-all for all ailments. I mean, problems. And 
of course, nothing really is, but it is for a lot of people. And so, he just 
loved it. So he was killed in Vietnam. So when he was killed, and you 
know how they say people give you flowers and what not, so I said, in lieu 
of flowers, to give to the National Outdoor Leadership School. So it was 
the first contribution that NOLS received, and it was about $8,000. 

Jean: So Paul figured he’d better marry you! 

Petzoldt: I was a long ways from the preacher. 

Jenny: That’s really how we met, becaue Paul wanted to meet the mother 
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of this young man. And we met at the, in New York City. I was in New York 
at St. Thomas’ Choir School, back there, St. Thomas Church Choir Schooll, 
and we had two younger boys. That’s where Time Life first showed those 
thirty minutes is that was it was called, that -- sponsored? 

Petzoldt: And it was their first showing in Rockefeller center, all the big 
shots of Time-Life were there and all the big shots from -—, which kind 
of put us on the [sounds like Al coah] 

Jenny: So I had three sons in the -, I had four children, and uh, that’s how 
we met. And two of the four children went to NOLS. And when my oldest 
son ... 

Petzoldt: All three of them. 

Jean: Three including the son who was killed in Vietnam. 

Jenny: So, my daughter was one of his first women instructors. 

Petzoldt: :Yeah. She was a good one, too. 

Jean: Oh, she was? 

Petzoldt: Oh yeah. 

Jean: What was your name? Your last name? Well, maybe it is still your 
last name ... 

Jenny: No. My last name way Pyle P-Y-L-E. And, talk about being married 
to a schizophrenic, I was. For twenty-five years. 

Jean: Isn’t that odd we’ve all had experiences with ... 

Jenny: Twenty-five years. Yes. It was horrible. 

Jean: And was it adult-onset? Adult-onset schizophrenia? Because 
that’s what my friend was. 

Jenny: It was in the family, which, if I had known I don’t think I would 
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have gone ahead and gotten married. It was in the family, and still is, so 
it was definitely ran down in the family. My poor children, I really feel 
tht one of them, you can see some of the effect on his personality, but he’s 
perfectly okay. But, my brother-in-law had five children, and one of them 
is a schizophrenic and one of them is a manic depressive. And a manic 
depressive is never really ... There are drugs and what not that they give 
them now, and he understands it. He came to visit us one time and was 
very open about it. Was quite interesting. And they can control those 
things to some extent now, sometimes. 

Jean: Yeah, there is a new drub out for schizophrenics, I forget what its 
called but my friend uses it. 

Jenny: Some of them work with one person, and they don’t work with 
another. My husband eventually really starved himself to death. He 
wouldn’t eat. 

Jean: You mean he had anorexia? 

Jenny: Yup. Very severely. He was six feet tall, and at one time he got 
down to 97 pounds. And he was a person, you couldn’t get him to eat. He 
would eat a certain amount, but a person with his activity and what not, 
he just wouldn’t eat. It was very, very, very difficult. He could never 
make a decision. 

Petzoldt: You got the opposite now. 

Jenny: Yeah, right, [we all laugh] I had to make all the decisions. If I 
hadn’t made decisions, no decisions would have been made. 

Petzoldt: Now we have to talk things over. 

Jenny: Yes. 

Jean: Yes, now you’ve got to come to a compromise. 

Petzoldt: Well, I don’t know how it happened, but Jenny was made to 
order. Just absolutely made to order. I never thought, she is such a good 
person. And she is good for me. I just, I mean every day is just a joy for 
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me. And for her too. 


Jenny: Its good for me. But my husband was married to his mother. That 
was really the situation. 

Jean: Oh gosh. That would drive me crazy. 

Jenny: If his mother came around, and she didn’t ... I honestly don’t think 
she meant any harm, but she ruled his life. And if she said anything, he’d 
do exactly what she said, and I might as well have been a pebble on the 
floor. 

Jean: That must have been really hard, especially since you were making 
the decisions, too. 

Jenny: So, if she said something, it didn’t make any difference. 

Petzoldt: Well I think the reason why Jenny is ... they are always wanting 
her to lead something in church, becaue he was an episcopal priest, but 
Jenny, he probably wouldn’t have made it if Jenny wasn’t around making 
the right decisions. 

Jenny: Well, it was very difficult. Because if you know the Episcopal 
Church at all, with the vestry, which really runs the church, he couldn’t 
make any decisions. So I had to kind of be a go-between him and the 
vestry. And, i grew up in the church, so I understand the church. How it 
runs, and I know all of its problems. And I’ve always been interested in 
the church, becaue my family were all very active. My grandfather was 
treasurer in New Jersey, from the depression on. In fact, that is where my 
Grandfather and Grandmother met. They were missionaries in Camber, 

New Jersey, and so I’ve always, my church interest did not come from my 
husband at all. So ... 

Jean: Interesting. Well you guys, I mean thats a pretty big thing to have 
in common. Do you have children? 

Petzoldt: Hmm mmn. 

Jenny: No. I always tell him, he has 25,000, 30,000. 
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Petzoldt: Well, NOLS is gonna - its 37th this year. 

Jenny: Thirty seventh anniversary. But no, I can say this publically now. 

A fellow by the name of Clover Sterling, um, he’s a good friend of mine, 
when he first came to this country. I was an athlete you know. 

Jean: I know. 

Petzoldt: I could turn front flips and back flips. 

Jean: Oh. You were a gymnast. 

Petzoldt: Oh, I was a gymnast. I could do the giant spring, you know, up in 
the air and go round and round and let loose and turn one flip, not three. 
And I could walk tight rope. 

Jean: You could walk tight rope? Where did you learn this? 

Petzoldt: Mostly down at the, when I went to spend a year with my 
brother and went to Long Beach -- High school in Long Beach. And they had 
a gym and they had guys who could do all these things. Training for these 
gymnastics things. And i got into it and worked like hell, and my buddy 
had a magazine called physical culture. 

Jean: You know, your light is not on now, and it was on before, so that 
makes me think that it stopped, [referring to his tape-recorder] Do you 
want me to see if its - looks like its done. You must have a really short 
tape. Is it 15? No its 30 minutes. 

Petzoldt: Yeah, we’ve been here a long time. 

Jean: They must be getting sick of us. 

Petzoldt: They charge for coffee by the hour. 

Jenny: By the morning. 

Jean: I was going to say, I know why you are so healthy, if this is all you 
eat for breakfast. 
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Petzoldt: Did I have both sides of this? 


Jenny and Jean: You had both sides. 

Jean: Now, see that’s smart. You label yours right away. 

Petzoldt: Here, um. 

Jean: Well, I’m actually, I mean. Unless you can think about any other 
stories. 

Petzoldt: Well, I appreciate you talking with me for so long. I don’t know 
if I got anything out of it or you did. Uh, my, I, in all these stories I tell 
and everything else, I don’t want to publically thinking, that although I am 
a decision maker and I am the one who plans things, and uh, because the 
climbing really became, and anything to do for Americans beyond the 
scope of when I first started, the people who were only interested were 
people from Boston, New York who’d been to Switzerland, or, some of the 
locals who hadn’t lost anything up there finally wanted to see what it was 
like. Or, tourist coming through to Jenny Lake, that I talked into climbing 
the mountain. They didn’t come there with the idea of climbing the 
mountain at all, but I was a salesman. And I lived up there some years 
with Archie Teeter, and what was the name of that, Earl, Earl somebody. 
God, I wish’d I’d ud bought their paintings, I’d ud been a -- [jilionaire?] 
Anybody’d come in there at night, they’d stick out their paintings in front 
of a tree, lean em up there, and so we’d talk to them. And if they’d climb a 
mountain or they sold a painting, we ate. 

Jean: Powerful motivation. 

Petzoldt: So, that was the way it was. But, in no way do I. I think Glenn 
and I have absolutely different effects on climbing. And Glenn, after he 
got the concession and due to the fact that it was just becoming popular. 
And people were coming into Jackson Hole not by the hundreds, but by the 
tens of thousands, uh, and so he was the one that brought mountaineering 
to a head, to its present state. I may have started a lot of things, but how 
much of my philosophy, my thinking that having fun and enjoying the 
country, and enjoying the people is equally, if not more important than 
climbing a mountain. 
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Jean: Do you think that the things that happened to Glenn in terms of 
mountaineering were serendipitous? I mean in terms of being ... 

Petzoldt: I don’t know what that word means. 

Jean: Oh. Came to him almost in an accidental way, but was a great thing 
in his life. 

Petzoldt: Same with him, the same with me. It wasn’t planned that we 
were going to Jackson Hole to climb a mountain. We were going there 
because we’d heard about outlaws and big trout. All the moose and elk and 
bandits and all of that. This was the sort of thing that I’d heard as a kid. 
Jackson Hole, that wonderful place to go to. And he had relatives there 
that we could go there and stay for a few days, and they’d probably feed us 
and give us a place to sleep. That’s why we went there. We had no idea of 
climbing a mountain, but we’d both read about mountains. And we’d both 
read about scrambles amongst the alps from the first man who’d climbed 
it, Matterhorn. And I’d taken a horse and a buggy and gone up into the 
Sawtooths when I was 13 or something. But, when we saw those 
mountains we just, we didn’t talk about it or anything, we just - we were 
going to climb them, that was it. 

Jean: This was when you first came? 

Petzoldt: First came in to Jackson Hole. 

Jean: Not, but you didn’t first come in to Jackson Hole with Glenn. You are 
talking about with other people. 

Petzoldt: I’m talking about in 1924. 

Jean: Okay. I gotcha. 

Petzoldt: When we came over Teton Pass in an old model-t ford. 

Jean: I just wanted to clarify that. Because for a second I thought you 
were saying Glenn had relatives there, and I didn’t think he did. 
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Petzoldt: Oh no, no. 


Jenny: I think mountain climbing started in the East before it started in 
the West. 

Petzoldt: Oh, for American’s? Oh yes. They went ... 

Jenny: Because I used to climb mountains when I was 12 years. 

Jean: Did you? 

Petzoldt: There wasn’t any prestige to climb an American hill. There 
wasn’t any prestige to that. But if you went and had enough money to go to 
Europe. And hire a guide, and climb the Matterhorn, that was a, that was a 
social thing in Boston. 

Jenny: Right. But in the East, why you’d climb mountains because it was 
fun. I mean, you didn’t climb to collect the peaks, or because something 
was particularly high. You climbed because it was fun. 

Tape number three, Side B: 

Petzoldt: Very interesting 

Jean: Do you have any more questions about what we are working on? 

Petzoldt: No. Because, I really don’t quite understand it, but I think it 
will be good if its a biography. WW Norton has been suggesting that I 
write one. How the hell could I get it in one book? 

Jean: You’d have to write three separate volumes. 

Petzoldt: I would. Cause there’d be one volume about my experience in 
jackson. and then, you know. There are all those things. The rescue of the 
plane on Mt. Moran. The rescue of the parachuters on Devil’s Tower. And 
my experience in England. 

Jenny: Your rescue on, is it, Chimney? 

Petzoldt: Devil’s Tower. 
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Jean: I want to get your picture,if that’s okay. 
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